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()  Excerpt  from  a  radio  talk  by 

R.  M.  Wharton,  chief,  eastern 
district.  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  through 
WJZ,  New  York,  and  associated  N.B.C. 
stations,  March  23,  1931. 


HOW  TO  READ  THE  LABEL 


Cathartics 

If  one  is  to  judge  by  the  quantities  of  cathartics  sold,  their 
use  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  indicates  a  considerable  degree 
of  habituation  and  an  alarming  amount  of  indiscriminate  use.  Among  the 
reasons  for  this  situation  may  be:  sedentary  occupations,  improper  diet, 

,■  rush  and  hurry,  ease  of  procurement,  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  danger 

{  incident  to  the  indiscriminate  use  of  cathartics,  and  artificial  demand 

created  by  lurid  advertisements. 

The  intensity  of  effect  of  cathartics  varies  from  mild  to  extreme. 
Small  quantities  of  one  cathartic  will  produce  effects  as  extreme  as  large 
quantities  of  others.  Generally,  but  not  always,  increased  doses  increase 
the  intensity  of  results  and  effects  differ  with  different  individuals. 
For  these  reasons,  it  is  extremely  important  that  you  know  the  nature 
of  the  drugs  you  are  taking  and  that  you  read  and  follow  directions  on 
labels. 


The  list  of  drugs,  chemicals,  and  other  agents  used  for  cathartic 
purposes  is  quite  long.  A  laxative  is  a  mildly  acting  cathartic. 

Cathartic  constituents  may  be  divided  into  six  classes  which  we 
will  call:  (1)  Oils,  (2)  Coal-tar  preparations,  (3)  Bulk-formers,  (4) 
Salts,  (5)  Vegetable  Drugs,  (6)  Mercurials. 

Among  the  oils  used  for  cathartic  purposes  are:  (1)  Olive  oil 
U.S.P.,  (2)  Mineral  oil  U.S.P. ,  (3)  Castor  Oil  U.S.P.,  (4)  Croton  oil 

U.S.P. 


The  coal  tar  preparations  include  phenolphthalein  U.S.P. 

The  bulk-formers  are  bran,  agar  U.S.P.,  and  psyllium  seed. 

The  salts  include  Epsom  salt  or  magnesium  sulphate  U.S.P.,  Ro¬ 
chelle  salt,  or  Potassium  and  sodium  tartrate  U.S.P.,  Glauber  salt  or 
sodium  sulphate  U.S.P.,  sodium  phosphate  U.S.P.,  and  potassium  bi-tartrate 
U.S.P.  or  cream  of  tartar. 

The  vegetable  cathartic  drugs  include  senna,  rhubarb,  aloe,  cas- 
cara  sagrada,  podophyllum  and  colocynth,  all  U.S.P. 
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Among  the  mercurials  are  calomel  U.S.P.,  blue  mass  U.S.P  ,  and 
gray  powder  U.S.P. 

In  the  case  of  the  oils,  the  effects  differ.  Castor  oil  is  a  simple 
purgative.  Croton  oil  is  a  very  drastic  and  dangerous  cathartic  and  should 
never  be  used  except  on  a  doctor's  prescription.  Mineral  oil  is  not  ab¬ 
sorbed  and  acts  to  soften  and  lubricate  the  feces.  Olive  oil,  in  so  far 
as  it  escapes  digestion  and  absorption,  acts  in  the  same  manner. 

The  bulk-formers  are  somewhat  demulcent.  They  are  sometimes  dan¬ 
gerous  to  children  and  to  some  adults,  causing  excessive  intestinal  ir¬ 
ritation,  and  should  not  be  used  in  cases  of  intestinal  irritation  or 
stoppage. 

The  salts  have  cathartic  effect  because  they  interfere  with  water 
absorption.  Like  other  cathartics,  the  salts  should  not  be  used  in  cases 
of  intestinal  abnormalities  and  inflammations. 

The  vegetable  cathartic  drugs  generally  produce  their  results  by 
stimulating  peristalsis  through  irritation.  Some  of  them  are  powerful 
irritants,  especially  cathartic  resins,  such  as  jalap,  colocynth,  podo¬ 
phyllum  and  elaterin.  The  emodin  bearing  drugs,  such  as  aloes,  cascara. 
and  senna,  are  the  most  commonly  used  and  are  milder  irritants. 

The  mercurials  act  by  irritation,  exciting  peristalsis  and  lessen¬ 
ing  fluid  absorption.  They  are  subtle  poisons  and  dangerous  because  they 
may  be  changed  in  composition  and  absorbed  by  the  intestine. 

All  of  the  cathartics  are  habit-producing,  and  should  only  be  used 
in  cases  of  temporary  constipation  and  not  where  inflammation  or  other 
organic  trouble  is  present,  when  your  physician  should  be  consulted. 

When  you  buy  any  of  the  cathartics,  or  preparations  thereof,  which 
are  described  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary,  if 
the  labels  have  the  official  names,  with  or  without  the  letters,  U.S.P.  or 
N.F.,  you  may  learn  their  composition  by  consulting  your  druggists'  copy 
of  these  books.  Therefore  read  labels. 

The  Federal  food  and  drugs  act  does  not  require  drugs  to  be  labeled 
to  show  their  common  name  nor  does  it  require  declaration  of  any  of  the 
ingredients  commonly  used  for  laxative  purposes,  but  when  the  manufacturer 
chooses  to  declare  the  composition  or  formula  of  a  product,  then  such 
statements  are  required  by  the  law  to  be  true  to  fact. 

You  can  learn  a  lot  about  composition  by  reading  labels.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  label  may  say  that  the  product  contains  no  minerals  or  mercury 
compounds,  All  right.,  now  you  know  that  the  laxative  is  not  salts  or 
calomel,  A  product  may  be  labeled  as  "purely  vegetable."  This  you  may 
conclude  contains  no  phenolphthalein,  calomel,  or  salts. 

But  do  not  understand  the  declarations,  "purely  vegetable,"  "con- 
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tains  no  minerals,"  to  represent  an  especially  desirable  product  for  you. 
Cascara  sagrada  occasionally  fails  to  act  and  aloe  is  unsuited  to  some 
patients.  Colocynth  gripes  unmercifully. 

Mineral  waters  have  been  exploited  as  nature’s  laxative  for  many 
generations.  All  laxative  mineral  waters  owe  their  laxative  effects  to 
one  or  more  of  the  salts  I  have  named.  Many  of  the  mineral  waters,  as 
they  occur  in  springs,  are  too  weak  in  dissolved  salts  to  prove  satis¬ 
factory  for  laxative  purposes.  Consequently,  the  majority  of  them  are 
either  concentrated  by  evaporation,  or  fortified  with  some  one  or  more 
of  the  salts  themselves.  Read  labels  and  you  will  find  out  whether  the 
product  you  buy  is  "concentrated"  or  "fortified . "  Many  of  the  spring- 
water  salts  in  dry  form  are  fortified  with  salts,  as  the  label  will  tell 
4  you. 


Read  labels  on  laxative  spring  waters  and  on  spring-water  salts 
for  chemical  analysis  statements.  Often  long  lists  of  various  ingredient 
proportions  will  be  stated,  but  you  will  find  that  the  ingredients  con¬ 
tained  in  significant  amounts  are  among  the  laxative  salts  I  named  earlier 
in  this  talk.  To  illustrate,  a  label  may  list  half  a  dozen  or  more  min¬ 
eral  salts.  Close  examination  of  the  labels  will  show  very  large  amounts 
of  salts  that  have  laxative  effect  and  only  small  amounts  of  other  min¬ 
eral  salts.  These  waters  depend  in  part  on  encouraging  the  drinking  of 
more  water. 

There  is  another  class  of  preparations,  well  known  generally  by 
the  names  of  the  originators  or  source  of  the  formulae,  such  as  Janeway 's 
Pills,  Gregory's  powders,  St.  Germain  Tea,  and  Hinckle's  pills.  These 
are  not  patent  medicines.  They  are  names  which  have  come  to  be  applied 
generally  to  standard  preparations.  You  will  encounter  these  names  and 
you  should  know  what  they  mean.  Janeway !s  pills  contain  aloe,  podophyl¬ 
lum,  belladonna,  and  nux  vomica.  Gregory's  powder  is  composed  of  rhubarb, 
magnesium  oxide,  and  ginger.  St.  Germain  Tea  is  composed  of  senna, 
sambucus,  potassium  bitartrate,  and  aromatics.  Hinckle's  Pills  contain 
cascarin,  aloin,  podophyllum,  belladonna,  strychnine,  and  ginger. 

Certain  combinations  of  the  laxatives  are  sold  as  liver  medicines. 
Others  are  sold  as  cures  for  constipation.  Officials  enforcing  the  Fed¬ 
eral  food  and  drugs  act  have  proceeded  against  a  great  many  such  laxa¬ 
tives,  misbranded  with  false,  fraudulent  claims  of  curative  value.  Hear 
what  Dr.  J.  J.  Durrett,  who  is  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration's  chief 
medical  expert  and  a  health  authority  of  national  reputation,  says  about 
the  curative  effects  of  laxatives  and  laxative  preparations  — 

"The  liver  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  constipation  except  that 
the  bile  probably  helps  to  keep  the  intestinal  content  more  fluid.  There¬ 
fore,  any  promise  of  cure  of  liver  disease  by  laxatives  is  improper  and 
untrue."  He  says,  further,  that  a  person  cannot  get  rid  of  chronic 
constipation  simply  by  taking  a  laxative  as  he  does  not  know  of  any 
drug  cure  for  that  disease  as  such.  Constipation  has  its  origin  in  a 
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great  many  conditions  and  there  is  no  medicine  or  group  of  medicines  which 
will  furnish  a  remedy.  Likewise,  Dr.  Durrett  says:  "the  claim  that  lax¬ 
atives  will  eliminate  waste  materials  or  poison  from  the  body  is  a  false 
statement  because  laxatives  do  not  accomplish  that  purpose.  They  elimin¬ 
ate  waste  from  the  lower  intestines  only." 

Sometimes  laxative  drugs  are  mixed  with  other  ingredients  and 
sold  for  tonic  purposes.  Dr.  Durrett  says  that,  "laxatives  and  tonic 
drugs  do  not  go  together,  since  tonics  are  supposed  to  be  taken  over  con¬ 
siderable  periods  and  if  they  contain  laxatives,  they  are  apt  to  produce 
the  laxative  habit," 

A  great  many  laxative  preparations  are  sold  under  coined  or  fanci¬ 
ful  names.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  proprietorship  and  commer¬ 
cial  reward  for  exploitation,  with  financial  gain  to  the  proprietors,  and 
the  proprietors  go  to  great  lengths  to  get  the  public  to  buy  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  These  appeals  are  largely  made  for  children's  use.  Experts  say 
that  children  with  a  proper  diet  and  exercise  should  not  need  laxatives. 
To  illustrate  the  advertising  appeals  to  secure  the  use  of  laxatives  by 
children,  w©  see  a  picture  of  a  child  saying,  "Mother  always  gives  me 

Blank's  pills,"  and  we  see  the  two-picture  series:  one  shows  a  child 
scared  at  the  sight  of  a  bottle  and  a  spoon,  the  second  shows  a  child 
gleefully  grasping  for  what  looks  and  tastes  like  chewing  gum  but  which 
has  phenolphthalein  incorporated  in  its  coating.  Laxatives  are  being  more 
and  more  generally  prepared  in  chewing  gum  and  confection  form  and  when 
they  are,  they  must  be  labeled  as  drugs.  Read  the  labels  and  you  will 
find  such  statements  as,  "a  medicine  not  a  confection."  Now,  the  Federal 
food  and  drugs  act  prohibits  the  inclusion  of  any  dangerous  ingredients 
in  confections.  Hence,  the  manufacturer  takes  his  medicated  product  out 
of  the  confectionery  class  by  calling  it  what  it  is  - —  a  drug  or  a  medi¬ 
cine  . 
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